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had even dreamed a few months before. En-
thusiasm outside was terrific; for the trade
unions, which since the collapse of Chartism had
neglected politics, had at last returned to an
interest in the franchise, and Gladstone, with
some justice, got the credit for Disraeli's Bill.
Thus he suddenly became the leader of two
million working-men electors; and quickly
showed that he was not the man to let the grass
grow under his feet. An immediate General
Election was impossible, owing to the inevitable
delay in compiling the new register. But in
a few weeks he had tabulated his resolutions
for the disestablishment and disendowment of the
Irish Church. His proposals excited to the utmost
pitch the enthusiasm of his supporters, while the
Tories, themselves split on the subject, were
unable to offer an effective opposition* This was
perhaps Gladstone's most brilliant achievement as
a leader. Both the strategy and the tactics are
beyond criticism. Disraeli might think that he
had " dished the Whigs." He had indeed been
dazzlingly brilliant But he was soon to find that
he had dished no one but himself. By firmly
attacking the franchise difficulty, he had done
no more than pull a rotting tooth out of the fester-
ing jaw of the Liberal Party. The new skin closed
quickly over the healthy cavity. Whig and
Radical, Adullamite and Manhood Suffragist,
united at last behind a leader and a policy,
rushed with a howl into the fray.